THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
though the average twelfth-century prose document gave at
least a third of its space to quotations. Not even John of
Salisbury was exempt, though he quoted with far more grace
than any other.
Take, for example, a few pages from so lively and vivid a
document as the autobiography of Gerald of Wales. On one
occasion he had to write to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and
the letter occupies five pages of print. During its course he
has quite substantial quotations from the following sources,
the Psalmist; the Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, three times;
Jerome, twice; Proverbs; Virgil; Ovid; and Horace, a great
favourite, seven times. His editor, rather wearily, writes a
footnote to tell us " Further quotations from Ecclesiasticus to
the same effect omitted."1 Even in so great a glory of prose
as the Letters of Abelard and Heloise, the same habit prevails,
in spite of the fact that at least the first four of these letters
were concerned solely with their own personal and heart-
breaking tragedy, and were meant for no other eyes than
theirs. Heloise writes the first letter, which it is still difficult
to read with dry eyes. She quotes but little. Abelard replies,
and quotes over and over again from various parts of the
Bible. There follow the two letters, which have no peer in the
whole world, the supreme literary expression of tangled,
hopeless love. If ever the authentic passion of the poets has
been caught and expressed on paper, this is the place where we
shall find it. Yet even so the habit of incessant quotation has
become ingrained. Heloise cannot shake it off, for she is
hardly conscious of it. In her letter she quotes from Seneca,
Solomon, Job, St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and
St. Jerome. Abelard's reply is one of the documents one reads
1 Autobiography, pp. 131-6.
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